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The editor’s absence from home, and a longer 
detention than was calculated upon, has very ma- 
terially affected the contents of this sheet, and pre- 
vented a notice of many things which would otler- 
wise have been attended to. oth 

Tur Army. It will be seen, by the congressional 
proceedings, that the bill to reduce the army to 
6000 men; with a great reduction.of the staff and 
other officers, hagpassed the house of representa- 
tives, with so large a majority as to make its pas- 
sage in the senate probable. In this proceeding, 
is. shewn the force of the remarks of a correspon- 
dent in our last paper, in which he refers. to a re- 
action in favor of retrenchment, &c. Itis absolutely 
necessary that we should economise, and that all 
useless expenses should be lopped off—but this 
rigittful principle may be easily carried too far. 
There may be extravagance in economy as well as 
in expenditure. 








Foreign Coins. 
Treasury department, 17th January, 1821. 

Sirn—In obedience to the act, entitled “an act 
regulating the currency within the United States, 
of the gold coins of Great Britain, France, Portu- 
gal, and Spain, and the crowns of France and five 
franc peices,” passed the 29th day of April, 1816 
—1 have the honor to transmit, herewith a report 
of the director of the mint, giving the result of sun- 
dry assays made in pursuance of instructions from 
this department. 

[ have the honor, kc. W.H. CEAWFORD. 
To the speaker of the house of representatives. 

Mint of the United States, 13th January, 1821. 

Str—Agreeable to your general instructions J 
have caused assays to be made of the several spe- 
cies of foreign silver coins still current by law in 
the United States. : 

As foreign gold coins have all ceased to be a le- 


gal currency, their annual assays, it is presumed 
may be discontinued. 


The assayev’s report is as follows: 
No. 1. Made of three French crowns 
uf different dates 10 19 
2. Made of $ five franc pieces, 10 16 
S. Made of 3 Spanish dollars, 10 154 


From the above report it appears: 
That the intrinsic value of French crowns 
1S, per ounce, cts. 1173774 
do. do.  fivefranc pieces 116334 


do. do. Spanishdollars 116,84; 


R. PATTERSON. 
The hon. Wiuttam Hi. Crawrorp, &c. 


Oz. Duwts. 








British Parliament. 


FROM THE NEW-YORK AMERICAN. 

‘The following extract from the speech of lord 
Liverpool, on the motion “to appoint a committee 
to enquire into the means of extending, &c. the 
foreign trade” of England, and the tables annexed 
‘o it, will be read with interest by all, and with sa- 
‘isfaction by a vast majority of our countrymen. It 
will be seen that our imports of English manufac- 


‘ures have diminished eight millions sterling since 
V OL, XTX ,~——-94, 





_ ev 
1815, and that the decrease is principally in those 
fabrics to which our own industry has been direct- 
ed. Whether the causes of this are to be found, as 
the English minister intimates, in the distresses of. 
the country; or in the rapid increase of our domes- 
tic manufactures, a short time will prove, tothe de- 
rangement, as we apprehend, of our-owrz as much 
as of the English treastiry calculations. The view 
which lord Liverpool gives of our situation, as com- 
pared with other nations, is another proof, if any 
were wanting, of the extreme ignorance or preju- 
dice of the English nation as it regards this coun- 
try. They have already had woeful experience 
of this, but appear to have reaped little bene- 
fit from the usual school of instruction. We are 
growing into rival greatness with a rapidity which 
has deceived all calculation, and are still proceed. 
ing in the march, while they remain in the same 
state of wilful and stupid apathy and blindness to 
the causes, existence, and consequences of our ris- 
ing power. They underrated and despised our 
navy—this they were taught to fear—they are to- 
tally ignorant of the resources of our country, and 
the direction given to its industry, and consequent- 
ly indulge in hopes of recovering that market for 
their manufactures which is as certainly lost to 


since we were tributaries to England for commen 
necessaries and comforts; we are now almost inde- 
pendent of her, and in twenty years more will be 
her competitors. We have given those parts only 
of lord Liverpool’s speech that relate to this coun- 
try; our limits would not permit the publication of 
the whele, even were the matter of more general 
importance. Some of the statements made are sin- 
gular, and others eventually interesting to us. 
Among the first is the fact that British muslins are 
sold in India at half the price of the fabric ef the 
country; and of the latter we may notice the increas- 
ng value of the Brazil market, which already con. 
sumes upwards of 2,000,000/. sterling of British 
manufactures, a preof of the future importance to 
us of Spanish America. 

The speech, which 1s not marked by any uncom- 
mon display of talent, concludes with prescribing 
the same remedy to the distresses of Great Britain 
that has so often been recommended to our own, 
viz. time and patience; which, however, we fear will 
both be exhausted before either the.English na- 
tional debt is paid, her poor rates reduced, or her 
taxes diminished. 

Extract from the speech of lord Liverpool in the house 

of Lords, on May 26, 1820. 

Having considered the internal commerce of the 
country, I come now to the consideration of our 
foreign trade, and particularly for the exportation 
of British produce and manufactures. And here, 
I lament to say, a great falling off appears to have 
taken place in the last, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The declared value of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures exported in the 
year 1818, amounted to 48,903,760/., the declared 
value of British and Irish produce and manufac- 
tures exported in the year 1819, amounted only to 
37,939, 506); being a diminution to the considera- 
ble amount of about eleven millions, But then it 





ought te be recollected, that the year 1818 was one 


them as: their naval invincibility. Twenty years | 
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of the extraordinary exportation; and that great| which was touched upon by the noble marquis 
and cverstrained efforts were made in that year in| in the course of his observations) is to be traced 
various branches of our industry and commerce, It to the state of the East Indian market. For two 
will, therefore, be a fair proceeding, if we form our: or three preceding years our trade to the East In. 
estimate of the diminution of our foreign trade, by! dies -had been pushed to an enormous extent;—to 
comparing the average exports of the three years, | an extent, which it was impossible that any rational 
1816, §817, and 1818, with the actual exports of man could expect would be permanent. The other, 
last year. It appears'that the average exports cf; and the chief cause of the diminution, is the de. 
the years 1816, 1817, and 1518, amounted to crease of our trade with the United States of Ame- 
45,161,756/., thus exhibiting a deficiency in the; rica. If your lordships compare the exports to the 
exports of jast year, as compared with the average, United States of America, during the last year, 
exports of the three preceding years, of about/ with the exports during the preceding year, you 
7,220,000/. ‘This is undoubtedly a great falling off: ; will find that in all the great articles of our industry 
and the question which naturally suggests itself is, | and commerce, the diminution has been a full half, 
What are the branches in which this falling off has| In 1818, the exportation of cotton goods te the 
principally taken place? But before I proceed to} United States of America amounted to 2,432,301/,; 
that part of the subject, it is material that your lord-| in 1819 it amounted only to 1,109,138; being a 
ships should consider what was the extent of our) falling off of 1,325,163/. Tie exports of glass, 
foreign trade, antecedently to the late war, and <lso/| earthenware, hardware and cutlery, which, in the 
during those years of the war in which it was inost| year 1818, were 971,285, were reduced in the 


flourishing. | 

In stating these returns, I must refer to the offi- | 
cial value of the exports, not'to the declared value, 
as in the returns I have just quoted; because the 
returns, according to the declared value, were not 
made up during the earlier part of this period. Pri- 
or to the French war, the foreign trade of this 
country was in its most flourishing condition, in the 
year 1792. The official value of all our exports in 
that year was 24,905,200/.; of which sum the 
British manufactures and produce amounted to 
18,336,0002. In the years 1806, 1807, 13803, 1809, 
1810 and 1811, which were the years of the war in 
which our foreign commerce was in its most fiou- 
vishing state, the official value of our exports of 
British produce and manufactures, was, in the vear 
ending the Sth of January, 1806, 25,000,000/.; (I 
will, to save your lordships’ time, state the sums in 
round numbers): in 1807, 27,000,060/.; in 1808, 
25,190,000/.; in 1809, 26,000,0002,; in 1810, 35,900- 
000/.; and in 1811, 34,900,000/. Those, as 1 have 
already observed, were the years of the war during 
which ‘our foreign commerce was in the greatest 
activity. The oficial value of the exports in the 
year ending the Sth of Jan. 1820, was $5,625,673. 
This, however, I only mention by way of- shewing 
that the diminution has not been below that which 
was formerly considered asa condition of the great- 
est prosperity; admitting, as I must, that our foreign 
commerce has, during the last year, suffered a very 
material diminution, when compared with the years 
immediately preceding. 

The first question for our consideration is—in 
what branch of our foreign trade has this diminu- 
tion principaliy taken place? It does not appear 
that there has been much diminution in our Euro- 
pean trade. As compared with the average of the 
three preceding years, the diminution in our ex- 
ports to the continent of Europe, during the last 
vear, does nut exceed 1,200,000/. Of tliis diminu- 
tion, more than a half has occurred in the article 
of refined sugars; a trade which may be ina great 
measure considered as lost to us; as, since the open- 
ing of the West India colonies belonging to other 
States, and of the Brazils, in consequence of the 
restoration of peace, the continental couutries have 
of course, become less dependant upon this coun- 
try for this article of consum»tion. The falling off 
in the export of British produce and manufactures 
to the continent, does not therefore exceed 600,000/. 
With respect to Ireland, Iam happy to say that our 
trade with that.country is increasing. One great 
branch of the diminution which our foreign com- 





suerce has experienced within the last year (and! 


year 1819 to 546,741/. The amount of woollen 
goods exported to the United States of Americain 
1818, was 3,160,406/.; in 1819 it dwindled down to 
1,703 024/. In short, in all the great and leading 
branches of our manufactures, there was a fulling 
off in our exports to the United States of America 
of a full half in the amount, as compared with the 
last year, and of above 3,500,000/. as compared with 
the average of our exports during the last three 
years. Il allow that there has been some diminution 
in our exports to the East Indies; but it is to the 
state of the American market that the great dimi- 
nution which has occurred in the export of our pro. 
duce and manufactures is principally, if not exclu- 
sively, attributable. 

This leads me to the consideration of the cause 
of this diminution, and of the present condition of 
the U, States of America. The noble marquis in 
laying his grounds for the motion which he has sub- 
mitted to your lordships, made several observations 
on the present state of trade in this country, the 
truth of which I am by no means disposed to deny. 
Itam as ready as any man to acknowledge that cer- 
tain branches of our trade are in a depressed state. 
The noble marquis also truly says, that distress is 
not confined to this country; but that it afflicts eve- 
ry country in Europe, and has even extended itself 
to America. The noble marquis also truly says, 
that this general distress is to be ascribed to the 
extraordinary convulsions in Europe during the last 
twenty years; convulsions which unhinged all the 
natural relations between nation and nation, and 
even between man and man, convulsions which have 
produced the most extensive effects both on nations 
and individuals. Unquestionably, it was impossible 
but that the instability of property, the creation of 
fictitious capital, and all the other evils which arose 
during those convulsions, should operate in the pro- 
duction of great distress in every country, long 
after the re-establishment of peace should have 
caused the convulsions themselves to cease. But 
the peculiar circumstance of the times—that to 
which I wish particularly to direct the attention of 
your lordships and of the whole kingdom, is this,— 
that, great as the distress is in every country in Eu- 
rope, (and certainly it prevails more or less in eve- 
ry country in Europe,) it is, nevertheless, at the 
present moment greater in the United States of 
America than it is in any country in Europe. 1 de- 
sire any of your lordships, or any other individuals 
who may be disposed to ascribe the distress under 
which we at present labor, to our debt, to excesstvé 
taxations, to tythes, to the poor rates, or to any cause 
of that nature, to look at the United States of Ame: 
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yica; and I think that they will then pause before 
they ascribe the distress which we, or any of the 
other countries of Furope are now suffering, ex- 
clusively or principally, to any or all the causes 
which I have mentioned. 

My lords, thereis no mysteryin this. I have on 
a former occasion made some general observations 
on the subject. There is. no mystery in the cause 
of the existing distress in the United States of 
America. That distress cannot proceed from any 
war in which the United States have-been engaged; 


for, during the last thirty-five years, America h1s 


been at war only during two years. Nevertheless, 
she has felt the effect of the wars which during 
the greatest part of that period have raged in every 
other quarter of the globe. But how has she felt 
ti? During the whole of the late war America 
was the principal neutral power. During a part 
of that war she was the only neutral power. She 
enjoyed the most extensive carrying trade. She 
supplied this country, and she supplied other 
countrics, with many articles which neither this 
country or other countries could at the time ob- 
tain elsewhere. What was the natural conse- 
quence? That America increased in wealth, in 
commerce, ia arts in population, in strength, more ra- 
pidly than any nation ever before increased in the 
history of the world. In twenty years the United 
States of America made a greater progress thau 
the same nation, in the ordinary and natural course 
of affairs, could have accomplished in forty years. 
But now allthe world is at peace.—Every country, 
is at leisure to attend to its own condition, is dili- 
gently cultivating its domestic arts and industry. 
The state of America, my lords, at this moment is 
not so much the effect of present positive distress, 
as of extraordinary past prosperity. She must re- 
trogade to a certain point. It is the result of 
former advantages which America exclusively en- 
joyed, which she must now reimburse (if 1 may 
use the expression) until she has returned to that 
which is her natural condition. I am far from say- 
in:s this invidiously. On former occasions I have 
sufficiently shown my conviction that there is no 
country more interested than England is that the 
distresses of America should cease, and that she 
should be enabled to continue that rapid progress 
which has been for a time interrupted; for of all 
the powers on the face of the earth, America is the 
one whose increasing population and immense ter- 
ritory furnish the best prospect of a ready market 
for British produce and manufactures. Every man, 
therefore, who wishes prosperity to England, must 
Wish prosperity to America. 1 have stated these 
facts in order that the nouse may see the truth, 
and the whole trath, on this important subject; — 
that it may not ascribe our distress to causes to 
which it is not principally attributable;—that it may 
be aware that we are only enduring a fate common 
Yo all; to that nation which has been at peace as 
well as to those nations which have been at war; 
to that country which has enjoyed the benefits of 
neutral traffic, as well as to those countries which 
have been deprived of it; to the United States of 
America, as well as to the various states of Eurape. 
I have stated these facts to show that the distress 
which has fallen, not upon one or two countries, 
but upen the whole world, is the result of those 
political conviilsions,which it is not now the ques. 
tion, whether or not human policy. and wisdom 
might have prevented; but the effects of which, it 
's the question, how far human policy and wisdom 
M2yY Mitigate? 


~ 


Extract from an account of the value of all Britis’ 


and Irish produce and manufactures exported from 
Great Britain. 
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Department of Indian trade. 
Though inthe supplement to our last number we 
inserted a long and interesting article on Indian 
affairs, the follaswing abstract relating only to the 
trade carried on by the agents of government, will 
be found interesting. 


Reeeipts for the last ten years. 
From the several trading houses, in cash 

















































and drafts $124,777 53 
From the several trading houses, on ac- 

count of sales of furs, &c. 428,544 75 
For damaged merchandise sold 532 99 
For interest on notes 1,362 73 


Cash received from the annuity fund, 
for goods taken from the trade stock 186,098 17 
From the treasury, forthe salary of the 


superintendent and his clerks | 45,112 50 
From the treasury, for the salary of the 
factors and their clerks, 102,956 49 





Total, $889,364 16 


Expenditures for the last ten years. 
Merchandise forwarded the several fac- 


tories $466,874 43 
‘Transportation 110,543 38 
Contingencies 20,728 02 
Repairs of factories _ 9,999 81 
Salary of the superintendent and his ' 

clerks, . 45,112 50 


Salary of the factors and their clerks 102,936 49 





‘Total, 750,194 63 








“Army of the United States. 


Having recently published a detailed account of the 
distribution of the army of the United States, 
showing all the posts, &c. it is not worth while 
now to give more of a long statement just laid 
before congress, than the following summary: 

















NORTH DIVISION. “ 

Departments. Total. Aggregate. 
Staff of north division : 17 
Department No. 1 953 1,013 
Department No. 2 955 1,024 
Department No. 3 642 687 
Departinent No, 4 459 507 
Department No. 5 { 1,404 1,490 
Strength of north division 4,413) 4,738 








SOUTH- DIVISION. 

















Departments. | Total. |Aggregate. 
Staff of south division 21 
Department No. 6 487 527 
Department No. 7 | 1,056 1,137 
Department No. 8 | 1,725 1,864 
Department No. 9 859 940 
Strength of south division 4,127 {| 4,489 








Aggregate of the army, "9,297 





ae 


op The adjutant and inspector general acals that 

his report does not include the recruits of the last 
quafter, or those on their march, at the date of the 

- several returns from the posts—and estimates that 
these will “increase the present aggregate to more 


Navy of the United States, 


ITS EMPLOYMENT AND CONDITION, 


Eeiter from the secretary of the navy to the chdirman 

of the committee on naval affairs of the house of re. 

presentatives. 
NAvVy¥ DEPARTMENT, 

; December 11th, 1820, 
Srr—I have the honor to acknowledge the re. 
ceipt of your letter of the 8th instant, on behalf of 
the committee on naval affairs, and to furnish, in 
compliance with your request, the following state. 
ment, which contains the information required, 
Columbus, of 74 guns; Peacock, sloop of war, 18 
guns; Spark, (brig) 14 guns;—these vessels are 
employed for the protection of our commerce jn 
the Mediterranean,—to prevent the Barbary states 
from committing depredations on the persons or 
property of citizens of the United States. The 
Spark is principally employed as a despatch vesse} 
to and from the ports of Barbary. 

Ontario, sloop of war, 18 guns;—in readiness to 
proceed to the Mediterranean, to relieve the sloop 
ot war Peacock, ordered to the United States. 

Constellation, frigate, 36 guns;—cruising in the 
Pacific Ocean for the protection of eur trade and 
whale fi-heries. 

Macedonian, frigate, 36 guns;—returning to the 
United States from the Pacific, after being relieved 
by the Constellation. 7 

Congress, frigate, 36 guns; cruising in the Indian 
seas, and the several straits, to afford convoy and 
protection ‘to our trade to and from China, and to 
give security against the native pirates. 

Corvette. John Adams, 24 guns; corvette Cyane, 
24 guns; Hornet, sloop of war, 18 guns—cruising on 
the coast of Africa, for the suppression of the slave 
trade, and capture of piratical vessels—with in- 
structions to cruise for the-same purpose, on their 
return to the United States, off the coast of Guiana, 
and among the West India islands. 

Enterprize, (brig) 14 guns; cruising in the West 
Indies, Gulf of Mexico, and occasionally round the 
Bahamas, and along the southern coast of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Lynx, schooner, 6 guns; Wonsuch, schr. 8 guns; 
cruising as the brig Enterprize; all these vessels 
being employed to carry into effect the several acts 
of congress for the suppression of the slave trade 
and punishment of the crime of piracy. 

Gun-Boats Nos. 158 and 168; cruising for the 
same objects along the coasts of Georgia, Florida, 
&c. 

Three small vessels, mounting one gun each, are 
employed off the Mississippi in the protection of 
the trade and revenue of the United States. 

The objects contemplated in the orders to the 
several ships and vessels of the navy are briefly ex- 
plained against their names and stations. 

As respects the force now employed in the Me- 
diterranean, it is presumed to be not greater than 
the service and interests of the United States re- 
quire for the purposes of protection; the other ships 
and vessels are cruising separately, and are con- 
sidered necessary for the service to which they 
have been assigned. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 5!’ 
your most obedient servant, 
' SMITH THOMPSON. 
Philip P, Barbour, Chairman ; 

Naval committee, house of representatives. 


Navy Department, December 18th, 1820. 








than ten thousand.” 


Sin—Your letter of the 15th inst. has been f° 
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ceived, andas most of the information required was 
to be furnished by the navy commissioners, it was 
referred to them. A fullanswer to your enquiries 
would, however, require much time to make the 
necessary calculations; and, as I understood from 
you in conversation on Saturday evening, that your 
object was to ascertain whether the time for build- 
ing the vessels, authorized by the act of April 29th, 
1216, for the gradual increase of the navy, might 
not be extended, without any material injury to the 
timber and materials on hand, and contracted for 
under the act, I have had a conversation with the 
commissioners on that subject, and their opinion is, 


that the time for building might be extended for}. 


three years, and only half a million, instead of a 
million of dollars, expended annually. gus 

t take this opportunity to repeat what I mention- 
ed to you in conversation, that the actual balance 
on hand of the appropriation for the gradual in- 
crease of the navy is a little short of a million of 
dollars; the reason why a much larger balance ap-. 
pears by the report of the secretary of the treasury, 
is, that requisitions to the amount of the expendi- 
tures had not been made on the secretary, and the 
treasurer, as agent for the department, had paid, 
out of moneys in his hands, for other purposes, ex- 
penses for the gradual increase of the navy, and for 
which that fund was indebted to other appropria- 
tions; this has now been rectified by a requisition, 
and the true balance appears by the books of the 
treasury. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

SMITH THOMPSON. 

Philip P. Barbour, Chairman 
Naval committee, house of representatives. 

Navy Commissioners’ office, 
9th December, 1820. 

Sir--In reply to the queries propounded by the 
honorable Mr. Barbour, in his letter to you of the 
24th ultimo, which you were pleased to refer to this 
board, the commissioners of the navy respectfully 
report: 

That the “whole of the materials necessary for 
tbe construction and equipment of the vessels au- 
thorized by the act of 1816” have not been pro- 
cured: 

That, of the nine ships of the line, and ten fri- 
gates, authorized by the act referrec to, 

1 ship of the line has been built, equipped, and 

sent to sea. 

3 other ships of the line have been built and 
launched. 

« other ships of the line are now on the stocks, 

, and nearly all the materials necessary for their 
construction have been procured. 

3 frigafes are now on the stocks, and the mate- 
rials necessary for their construction are all 
procured. 

That all the materials of wood, iron, copper, lead, 
&e. required for the other three ships of the line, 
and seven frigates, with the exception of the fol- 
lowing estimated deficiency, have been procured, 
and are now deposited at the sevéral building yards, 
Viz: 

The deficiency estimated is, 

30,000 cubic feet of live oak 
140,250 cubic feet of white oak 

2,032 knees 
153,945 cubic feet of yellow pine 

15,000 cubic feet of white pine 

45,009 locust treenails 
136,761 Ibs of copper 


56,738 lbs of composition 
89,640 lbs of lead . 
655,735 lbs of iron, and other articles, the whole 
cost of which will, probably, nut exceed 

350,000 dollars; which sum may be estimated 

as the probable cost of the materials yet to be 

procured for the construction of the ships. 
The materials for equipment, yet to be procured, 
wil cost not less than 1,650,000 dollars. These 
materials essentially consist of cannon, carronades, 
shot, blocks, gun carriages, canvas, cordage, paints, 
leather, water casks, boats, anchors, kentlege, 
cabooses, &c. 
With respect to preserving “the materials of 
wood, by covering, or by immersion,” it is believ- 
ed that, by immersion, all the materials of wood, 
used in the construction of ships of war, might 
be preserved for a great length of time while in a 
state of immersion; but, whether immersion does 
not essentially injure the durability of timber, after 
it is taken out of the water, is a question upon 
which the most experienced professional men differ 
in opinion, 
On the one side, it is urged that the sap juices 
of timber possess certain acescent fermentative 
qualities, destructive in their nature and tendency; 
that their removal is indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of the timber; that water, being more fluid, in 
its natural state, than air, and the most penetrative 
of all bodies, excepting fire, finds its way through 
smaller pores, enters the timber, and neutralizes, 
dissolves, or displaces, these sap juices more 
speedily and effectuaily than can be done by any 
other advisable process. 
While this hypothesis is, to a certain extent, ad- 
mitted, that is, so far as to its being necessary that 
these sap juices should be displaced, it is contend- 
ed, on the other hand, that their expulsion may 
be produced by other and more advisable means; 
less sudden, but more salutary in their operation, 
and unattended with any of the ills arising from 
immersion: that a succession of wet and dry divests 
the fibres of the wood of their natural tenacity, 
adhesiveness, and organization, when exposed in 
the open air; the wet swelling, and the dry separat- 
ing, the soft fibres: that one of the tendencies of 
immersion is, to render the wood porous, and sub- 
ject it peculiarly to the action of the atmosphere: 
that, in this porous state, timber, confined, as it 
must be when brought into use, where there can- 
not be a free circulation of air, and where a 
greater or less degree of humidity must prevail, 
the interstices become filled with putrid, corroding 
matter, and decay ensués: that timber exposed to 
intense frosts, after immersion, by which it be- 
comes water-soaked, or saturated with water, the 
pores of the wood become over-distended, and in 
that state remaining fixed, the elastic adhesiveness 
of its fibres, and their power of contraction, are 
destroyed: that a firm, adhesive, consolidated state 
of fibre, is essential to great durability: that this 
state never can be produced after the timber shall 
have been saturated with water, and its peres once 
distended: that, if the timber be not cut while in 
a vegetating state, and be kept under shelter, ex- 
posed neither to rain, to the heat of the sun, nor 
to piercing winds, yet having a free circulation of 
dry air, nature will expel the sap juices, without 
the aid of any artificial means. 

It is further contended, that timber of close 
texture, such as live oak, or the best white oak, 
when once saturated with water, cannot, by any 
known process, 2¢€ dispossessed of its moisture, in 
}anv reasonable time: that, when put inte a ship, it 
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imparts to the surrounding atmosphere a degree 
humidity, which damages the provisions and stores, 
and generates diseases among the crew: that tim- 
ber, in adry state, is not subject to the destruc- 
tive effects of frost, one of the most insinuating 
and irresistible of all, operating on the texture of 
hodies. 

Water swells and expands the pores of wood; 
and the fibres, thus expanded, become, when ex- 
posed to frost, still more distended. The contexture 
of the wood, by frequent exposure to wet and frost, 
loses its natural adhesiveness, and, by remaining 
saturated, and in a frozen state, the pores become 
so fixed in an unnatural state of expansion as to 
lose all power of contraction. This, it is observed, 
is the condition of the oak and pine imported into 
England from Canada; and to these causes the best 
writers attribute the “dry rot,” so destructive to 
British vessels. The Canada timber is brought 
down the St. Lawrence in large rafts, continues 
months in water, and in that saturated state is 
landed and exposed to frost; every attempt to sea- 

“son it, under cover, is unavajling; its pores never 
close again, and when used as ship timber, dry rot 
ensues, which, when ouce commenced, can never 
be arrested but by taking out all the pieces in any 
degree affected. 

Experiments have been made to arrest the dry 
rot in ships, by sinking them for months in salt 
water, but without success. The texture of the 
wood was found to be essentially injured by being 
thus water soaked, and it became more subject to 
this disease than before it was sunk ‘The. ships 
wére also injured in their fastenings, and the 
atmosphere within them was kept in a constant 
state of humidity, whence, among other ill effects, 
proceeded injury to provisions and stores, and 
sickness to the crew. 

When timber begins to decay, it communicates 
aud operates by infection on adjacent pieces, and 
there are no ineans of arresting a general decay 
but by removing every piece affected. Hence 
the importance of using none but timber Sound, 
imporous, and well seasoned, in the construction 
of ships. 

Among other considerations, the following facts 
are adduced, as sustaining the objections to immer- 
sion: 

In the early periods of the British marine, the 
custom, originating from necessity, was to trans- 
port all the navy timber to the dock yards in ves- 
sels; it was taken immediately to the yards and 
there landed in a dry state, without having been 
subjected to immersion; and no other timber than 
that grown in Great Britain was used. 

In the year 1515, the Great Henry was launched, 
and without having sustained any essential repairs, 
sve was fit for service in 1553, 38 years after she 
was launched, when she was accidentally burnt; 
sfter about 5 years’ service, she was placed in a 
+ pond,” with a covering over her. 

In the year 1636, the Sovereign of the Seas, “the 
first great ship ever buiit in Great Britain,” after 
having been on the stocks two ycars, was launched; 
in the year 1696, it was determined to repair her; 
the frame was found perfectly sound, and, accord- 
jng to Blackburn, “the timber was so firm and hard 
as almost to resist the edge of tools.” By accident, 
she was burnt in the year 1696, after having been 
a number of years in sevice: she also was placed 
jn a pond with a covering over her. 

The timber with which these vessels were built 
baving been conveyed to the building yards in yes- 








delivered into the yards in a dry state, has been 
considered one of the essential causes of their great 
durability. : 

Between the years 1636 and 1696, British tim. 
ber became scarce, and foreign timber Was, of 
necessity, resorted to. his foreign timber was, 
at that period, it is understood, almost universally 
rafted down the waters near which it grew; and 
to its having been thus rafted and exposed to wet, 
was attributed the very rapid decay of the thirty 
ships authorized to be built in 1677. Charnock 
observes, “the scarcity of British timber, which 
was complained of in tlre loudest terms so early 
as the reign of Charles Ist, began tp be felt very 
considerably after the conclusion of the last Dutch 
war; at the time the vote for building thirty new 
ships had passed through parliament in 1677, much 
labor and exertion became necessery, to collect as 
much as proved sufficient for the purpose. The 
navy board, with every effort it could make, was 
unequal to the task; and the deficiency -being 
through necessity supplied by foreign plank, in all 
probability caused the early decay of the vessels 
in question.” 

It is a remarkable fact, that there are at this 
time but two vessels in the British navy as old as 
the Sovereign of the Seas was at the time shé was 
burnt, viz. the Sussex, a 90, and the Prospero, an 
18 gun vessel. 

Blackburn remarks, “the Rhine oak brought 
down that river from the forests in large rafts, 
remaining for months soaked in water, and after. 
wards landed and exposed to intense frost, ststains 
very material injury: the fibres of the wood being 
expanded in so powerful a degree, lose their na- 
tural texture and remain porous, and the water it 
imbibes, changing its state and becoming corrosive, 
dry rot ensues.” The French ships built at Antwerp 
a few years since, with the Rhine oak, were found 
in a state of decay from the dry rot, some of them 
even while building. 

The oaks of North Europe, naturally porous, 


absorb much water, and from similar causes incur 


similar consequences. Hence, neither the Dutch 
nor the Danish ships are durable. 

The oaks of the United States, excepting proba- 
bly the live oak, are sufficiently porous to become 
saturated in a short time; and, if exposed in this 
state to the action of frost or of extreme heat, simi- 
lar effects would inevitably result. ‘The effect of 
heat and cold is known to be similar in many re- 
spects; they both penetrate into substances in the 
same manner. A cannon, for instance, filled with 
water securely confined in it, wili burst upon being 
exposed either to extreme heat or intense frost; and 
it will be remembered, that wood is far less tena 
cious than iron, aad far more liable to the action of 
heat and cold. 

The oaks with which the ships are built at St. 
Petersburgh are brought down the rivers in crafts, 
from a very long distance in the interjor, being 
sometimes two years on their passage. This me- 
thod of bringing their ship timber to the building 
yards is resorted to, it is understood, from the ap- 
prehension that rafting it would affect the durabill- 
ty of their ships. TheRussians, for greater pre- 
servation, char the ends of the beams in such other 
timber as is practicable, and cover their ships with 
painted canvas, to preserve them from the snow 
and rain, and render them more durable. 

Lescalier, a distinguished French writer, on the 
subject of timber, observes: 

‘limber cut in good or bad season, preserves 4 


scls, and not iu rafis, and having consequently been ( greater or less degree of moisture. Some of it re 
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mains, especially in the interior of the logs, although 
the outside of them appear always dry after they 
have been kept for some time. This moisture, which 
derives its origin mostly from the sap, contains a 

eat deal of acid, congenial to fermentation, and 
consequently favorable to produce the rot. It is 
this moisture which must be.attacked and driven 
from the heart of the timber; dryness alone will 
make it solid and durable. We think it by no means 
advantageous to Jay it in the water for the purpose 
of preserving it—water is a dissolvent, which, in 
time, penetrates and rots all—sea water possesses 
this quality in a less degree than fresh water, but it 
has itina great measure. The English do not put 
the timber in the water far the purpose of preserv- 
ing it. It is the same with several other maritime 
nations, who use a great quantity of timber, and 
possess a considefable knowledge respecting it. 
The best means known to this day, to preserve 
timber, appears to be that of keeping it in well 
constructed and airy sheds, in a vertical position, 
so that the moisture, which remains in the interior 
of the logs, in running along the fibres of the wood, 
_ may be enabled to issue from the lowerend ~* 

“We perceive that wood used on land for beams 
in houses, and other purposes, kept dry and under 
shelter, will preserve itself for ages. 

“We see the English construct the frames of their 
vessels and leavethem to dry for a loyg time on the 
stocks, under the shelter of great awnings, before 
they finish them completely. Moisture destroys the 
timber, and dryness preserves it. ‘Timber not only 
rots when it bas been exposed to humidity, but it 
is likewise exposed to injury from the effect of in- 
sects which find their way into it. 

‘¢ Water seems to be favorable to the decompo- 
sition of the sap in the timber immersed; but it 
substitutes in its place another kind of moisture net 
less destructive, of which the timber, though af- 
terwards exposed to the air, will not easily get 
clear—it weakens and destroys the grain of the 
wood,” 

In reply to that part of the query which calls for 
information as to the practicability of preserving 
the materials of wood by immersion, the commis- 
sioners of the navy beg leave to observe, that, al- 
though wood, so long as it shall be immersed, may 
be kept in a sound state fora great length of time, 
yet they are not able to discern any advantage re- 
sulting from immersion to wood intended to be used 
in the open air; that injuries certainly arise from 
saturating timber, and particularly large pieces, 
intended for use above water; that, as regards tim- 
ber intended for use under water, the bottom of 
ships, for instance, immersion may not be so inju- 
rious; but, even in that case, if the timber could 
be dry seasoned, and rendered hard and imporous, 
prior to its being used, it would be greatly prefera- 
ble to immersion. This, however, could not be 
conveniently practised, particularly with the large 
massy timber intended for keels and keelson pieces. 
Immersion, then, may to acertain extent be resort- 
ed to from necessity, but not from choice, in any 
case. 

With respect to preserving materials of wood 
by covering them, the commissioners would re- 
mark, that our live oak is a species of wood parti- 
cularly subject to rents and warps: that this timber, 
the strongest, firmest, and most durable of any 
grown in the United States, is used for the frames 
of our ships; that, owing to its great weight, (76 
pounds the cubic foot), and the expense of hauling 
andtransporting it to the building yarcs, it is cut to 


priate place in the ship, and will not suit for. any 
other place; that the pieces, if stowed in sfeds, 
will spring out of place, and cannot be again re- 
stored to their original mould; ,that it is of the first 
importance to preserve the form and shape of each 
and every piece, which cannot be done under sheds, 


where the timber has been cut to mould; that, if it 


were intended to place live oak timber for frames 
unver sheds, it should be got out considerably 
larger than the moulds, in order to make allow- 
ance for its springing, which would involve much 
additional expense in hauling, transporting, and 
fashioning, when in a hard dry state, to moulds; 
that, if the principle of immersion be discarded, as 
it should be to the greatest pogsible extent, there 
exists within the knowledge of the commissioners, 
no means by which the form and shape of live oak 
timber, got to moulds, can be preserved, except by 
putting the frames together, and bolting, planking, 
and staying them so effectually as to prevent the 
possibility of their springing. 

With respect to other materials of wood, the re- 
sult of the experiments, made many years since, 
would seem to indicate the inefficacy of covering, 
as ameans of preservation. The white’ oak and 
pine, collected under the act of 1799, and placed 
under sheds, was, in a few years, found in such a 
state of decay asto be unfitforuse. The commis- 
sioners know but little of the history of the oak -- 
and pine collected at that period. Whether the 
trees had attained their full growth; whether they 
were not cut in a vegetating state; whether, when 
stowed, the timber was properly stuck, so as to ad- 
mit a free circulation of air; whether the sheds 
were of a sufficient width and height to protect it 
against the sun, or sufficiently tight to secure it 
against rains and piercing winds; whether the tim- 
ber had not been water-soaked, prior to its being 
placed under sueds,—are points upon which the 
commissioners possess no positive information. 
Since, however, universal experience affirms the 
efficacy of this method of preserving ship timber, 
the commissioners are persuaded that these causes 
of decay must have existed in a greater or less de- 
gree; and that the result of experiments, so partial 
and unsatisfactory, should, by no means, deter us 
from adopting it, as far as circumstan¢es may ren. 
derit expedient to do so. 

White oak and pine, cut in the right season, when 
in a proper state, and brought to the yards dry, and 
carefully placed under sheds, affording protection 
against the sun, rain, and piercing winds, yet ad- 
mitting a free circulation of pure dry air, could, it 
is confidently believed, be preserved in a perfectly 
sound state for a great length of time, probably as 
long as the furniture of a house. 

Lescalier remarks, “there ought to be built in 
every yard a sort of great square and flat oven, 
with several fire places underneath, in order to 
keep up a sufficient degree of heat, say 45 to 48 
degrees, to dry the timber very slow, without caus- 
ing it to crack, This process would expel the air 
contained in the interior, and extract the acquired 
moisture; destroy the worms or other insects which 
might have found their way into the timber, and 
render it perfectly sound to the very heart. Until 
it should be thought proper to use it, it should be 
kept under sheds well aired,” &c. 

The commissioners beg leave here to observe 
that, if the objections wlready urged to the prac- 
tice of immersion, should not be considered as con- 
clusive, still it would be highly improper to resort 
to it at any of our building yards where the worm 
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Instance. Again, at some of our building yards, the 
bottom of the timber docks is so soft that live oak, 
which is 133 pounds per cubic foot heavier than 
water, would sink in the mud, in the course of two | 
or three years, if not less time, so far that its reco- 
very would be difficult. We have heard of in- 
stances of white oak, which is 20 pounds per cubic 
feet lighter than live oak, sinking in the mud so far 
as to be irrecoverably lost. | 

Those who have heretofore advocated immersion 

As a means of preserving timber, admit that, to be 
cilectual, the timber must be at all times complete- 
ly covered with water; that, to deposite it in water 
of less depth, at low tide, than its own diameter, 
would expose it to serious injury from the sun. In 
constructing a dock, reference must be had to the 
rise and fall of water. The diameter of navy tim- 
ber varies from 12 to 28 inches, and the timber 
must never be placed where there is not, at low 
water, a depth of water at Ieast equal to these di- 
ameters: it should, to cover the timber completely, 
exceed them two or three inches. Hence, it is ob- 
vious, that the expense of constructing suitable 
docks, even in the most favorable situations, would 
be no incensiderable item. 
At this time we use docks for timber to a certain 
tent, but this arises more from necessity than 
choice, Sheds are unquestionably greatly pretera- 
ble for every species of timber used for navy pur- 
poses, excepting, possibly, live oak cut to moulds: 
but, not haying suitable sheds, or other means, we 
are compelled to resort to immersion, as less inju- 
rious to the timber than sun, rain and frost, or an 
exposure to a succession of wet and dry. 

It 'will, it is presumed, sir, appear obvious, that 
neithet immersion nor covering would answer as a 
system of preservation, applicable to all oyr build- 
ing’ yards; and that both methods combined would 
not answer at such of our yards as are trequented 
by thé worm. The questian then presents itself, 
What plan would it be most expedient to adupt, in 
yeference to thé preservation of the materials of 
wood, as a system applicable alike to each of our 
building yards? 

This subject has justly commanded every atten- 
tion which could be bestowed upon it. Consi- 
<cleving it, as we do, vitally interesting to the pre- 
sent and future prosperity of the navy, of which 
we have the honor to be members, we have inves- 
tigates] it with an anxiety proportioned to its impor- 
tance. Every means of information within our 
yeach has been resorted to it, and having satisfied 
pur minds upon the subject, we respectfully sub- 
mit the result with a degree of confidence not 
usually felt by us on such occasions, | 
To avoid all the disadvantages of immersion, and 
secure all the advantages, without any of the ills, 
of covering timber in pieces, the commissioners of 
the navy are uf the opinion, that the whole frame 
should be put together, and planked, bolted, and 
stayed so firmly that no piece could spring out of 
}ts place or shape, and covered so effectually as to 
be protected against the sun, moisture, and high 
piercing winds, yet to admit a free circulation of 

ure dry alr. 

In favor of this system innumerable considerations 
present themselves; among othefs, the commis- 
sioners beg leave to submit the following: 

ist, This is the only method applicable to all 
our building yards, as a systéra for the preserva- 
tion of our ship timber. | 

2d. Astothe efficacy of this means of preserving | 
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3d. The expense of stowing and unstowing un- 
der sheds, or of docking and undocking, in either 
case considerable, would thus be ina very great 
measure avoided. : 

4th. If put under sheds, it isnot possible, with. 
out incurring great expense, to arrange the pieces 
of timber in the order in which they would be 
wanted when required to be put together. They 
are generally stowed away as they are received 
from the contractors—hawse pieces, fashion pieces, 
knees, floor timbers, counter timbers, &c. ape 
brought together, and necessarily stowed promis- 
cyously; nor could this be otherwise well done, un- 
less we had an extent of shedding far greater than 
is required by promiscuous stowage. Similar ob. 
jections, though probably in a lessdegree, exist to 
immersion; whereas, by framing the pieces together, 
they are always in place; no expense of removal is 
incurred; and they are not liable, as they would be, 
either by shedding or immersion, in a greater or 
less degree, to be lost or misapplied. 

5th. The ships in this state could always, when 
required, be launched and fitted for service ina 
short time. 

6th. It is the most economical, as well as most ef. 
fectual mode, for the preservation of ship timber, 
that can, in our opinion, be devised. The cover- 
ing or housing should be first made, and the ship 
should be built under this covering. <A very great 
and decided advantage thence results, as respects 
workmanship as wellas materials. The artificers 
can always make a full day’s work at any season, 
and can perform more work in the same timethan 
they can do wlren exposed to the weather. 

Many instances might be adduced of the great 
durability of ships thus built and preserved; one, 
if not more, occurred at Venice. Aship built there 
remained on the stocks, under cover, for sixty 
years, when, on being examined, no mark of decay 
could be discovered in her timbers; they were 
somewhat shrunk, which was ascribed, no doubt 
justly, to their having been put inthe ship in an 
unseasoned state. Escalier observes, “we per- 
ceive that wood used on land, kept dry and under 
shelter, will preserve itself for ages.”” Thus pre- 
preserved, the wood acquires a close texture, a 
hard consolidated fibre, which prevents its imbib- 
ing moisture, aud enables it to resist all the de- 
structive effecis thence arising. 

As to “the probable difference between the in- 
jury to vessels launched, and those which are fram- 
ed and kept upon the stocks,” the commissioners 
have to observe: 

That, before vessels are launched, they must be 
caulked and coppered, and after they are launched, 
they must be safely moored; the copper and cables 
would wear, the oakum in afew years would de- 
cay; re-caulking would become necessary. These 
are injuries and expenses to which vessels kept on 
stocks are not subject. 

A vessel afloat, in still water, and well covered, 
could no doubt be preserved for a great length of 
time; but if exposed to be agitated by the winds 
and waves, it would be impossible to cover her as 
effectually as she could be on the stocks, where 
she would be immeveable, and operated upon, as 
she would be in such a situation, by winds from 
every point of the compass, her sides, as far as she 
could be careened by such winds, would be ex- 
posed to alternate wet and dry—whence decay 
would ensue in the parts so exposed, and occasional! 
repairs would become indispensable to the preser- 





timber, there is, as far as is known to us, but one 
opinion, and that decidedly in its favor. 


‘not be required on vessels kept on the stocks, 
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«Wbatsum would be sufficient to pay the wages 

of the workmen at the several navy yards, for one 
year?” ; 
” ‘The commissioners, understanding this question 
as confined to. the wages of the workmen employ- 
ed on the vessels authorized by the act of 29th 
April, 1816, have to observe—that, at this time, 
our monthly expenditure, at the several building 
vards, iS 





” At Norfolk 6913 39 
Washington 6524 18 
Philadelphia 2661 22 
New York 2779 89 
Boston 1712 50 
Portsmouth 237 44 

Making the whole monthly ex- 
penditare 20,828 62 


And the annual expenditure, $249,943 44 

At some of the building yards, particularly at 
Portsmouth, the expenditure will shortly be in- 
creased; but at others it will be reduced—a reduc- 
tion of wages being contemplated, and which it is 
believed canbe made without injury to the public 
service; and our impression is, that the reduction 
in the one class of cases will be equal to the in- 
crease in the other, so that, inthe opinion of the 
commissioners, the sum of $250,000 or $260,000, 
would be sufficient to pay the wages of the work- 
men employed on the vessels authorized by the act 
of 29th April, 1816, at the several navy yards for 
one year. 

«4s to the probable cost at which sheds might 





be erected,” it is thought, that to place all the tim- 


ber(other than the live oak) now deposited at the 
several building yards, and that yet to be delivered 
under existing contracts, under sheds calculated 
to protect it effectually, would probably involve 
an expense of seventy-five to eighty thousand dol- 
lars. 

«What is the whole amount of existing engage- 
ments in relation to the vessels directed to be built 
by the act of 1816?” 

The commissioners, on the 31st of January last, 
had the honor of reporting to you, that the en- 
gagements, by contracts, for materials for build- 
ing (exclusively of purchases made by the navy 
agent from time to time, at the different build- 
ing yards) amounted, at that time, to the sum of 
2,771,592 45. 

The engagements since that period are estimated 
at $490,750 34, viz: 


For iron 51,960 
Staves 18,343 
Augurs 1,500 
Tanks 102,850 
Cannon 188,000 
Timber 73,229 
Kentledge 11,750 
Blocks 9,468 34 
Cordage 18,450 
Anchors 14,000 
White lead 1,200 


490,750 34 

These engagements are generally by contract, 
and do not include those made for labor, which, as 
before stated, amount to $20,828 per month. How 
far these contracts have been executed, or what 
amount will hereafter become payable upon them, 
cannot be stated with precision, in consequence of 
some of the returns, made by the agents, not being 





perfect, and others not having yet been made. 
The commissioners have invariably kept one grezt 
object in view: that is, to confine the expenditures 
to the amount of the appropriation; and they have, 
therefore, no hesitancy in observing, that the un- 
} expended balance of the appropriation is abundant- 
y sufficient to meet every engagement made by 
them. 

‘The engagements for steam batteries have not 
been increased since the 31st January last. At that 
period, as the commissioners had then the honor 
of stating to you, they amounted to $223,555. Of 
which sum there has probably been paid to the 
contractors $117,476 49, leaving the sum of $106, 
078 51 yet to be\paid, when the contractors shall 
have executed their respective contracts. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

‘ JOHN RODGERS. 
Smita THomrson, 


Secretary of the navy. 


ii. 











French and American Commerce. 


AN OFFICIAL DOCUMENT. 
Letter from the secretary of the treasury to the speak- 
er of the house of representatives. 

Str—In obedience to a resolution of the house 
of representatives, of the 20th ultimo, instructing 
the secretary of the treastiry “to state to the house, 
so far as he has information, the number and ton- 
nage of the French ships which have arrived, and 
are expected to arrive, in the course of the pre- 
sent year, in the river St. Mary’s since the Ist July 
last; whether their cargoes are intended for the 
consumption of the United States, and to be intro- 
duced within the territories of the same, in evasion 
of the laws; and what further provision he deems 
necessary to be made, by law, for the more effectual 
collection of the revenue on the southern frontier,”’ 
I have the honor to state, that two vessels under 
the French flag have arrived in the river St. Mary’s 
since the Ist day of July, 1820; and that several 
others were daily expected at the date of the last 
communications from that port. The tonnage of 
those vessels has not been ascertained.—Their car- 
goes consist principally of wine and fruit; and no 
doubt is entertained that they were intended for 
the consumption of the United States, and to be 
introduced into their territories, in evasion of the 
revenue laws. : 

Information has been recently received, entitled 
to the highest credit, that it is contemplated, by 
mercantile adventurers of other nations, to estab- 
lish depositories of West India articles, and of 
slaves, especially of those who, for the commission 
of crimes, may be sentenced in those islands to 
transportation, on the rivers St. John’s and Appala- 
chicola, and other positions upon the coast of East 
and West Florida, for the purpose of illicitly intro- 
ducing them into the United States and of drawing 
from thence all articles necessary to the support 
and convenience of the West India colonists. - 

The uncertainty of the final result of the negoci- 
ations which have been carried on for the acquisi- 
tion of the Floridas, is understood to be the sole 
cause why those establishments have not already 
been made. Sheuld the convention forthe cession 
of those previnces to the United States be ratified 
by the king ef Spain, the intended scene of opera- 
tion will be changed, without changing, or in any 
degree weakening, the motives which originally 
suggested the idea of such establishments 
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The supply of the West India islands, from the Government 
United States, with articles of indispensable neces- officers, clerks, 
sity, without the intervention of American naviga- servants, and 
tion, will continue to be the object of unceasing ex- other depen- 
ertion. Inthe event of the occupation of the Flo- | dents on men 
ridas by the United States, the depositories neces- of property, 1,000,000 
sary to effect that object will, probably, be trans- | Mechanics, 
ferred to the uninhabited sbores of the Gulf of! labourers, and 
Mexico west of the boundary of the United States. | the lower or- 
In that position, the object ofan establishment of ders generally 8,000,009 
that nature will be more manifest, whilst the faci- 
lities it will afford of evading the laws will be less 9,500,000 
than those nowcontemplated. Itis for the wisdom Division of power. 


of congress to determine how far a permission, on | Possessed of power, direct- Devoid of power or politi. 
the part of a foreign government, to mrake such es- | ly or indirectly. cal influence, 

tablishments within its territories, for the manifest | The crown,andthehe- Manufacturers, mecha. 
purpose of evading the laws of the union, and of reditary nobility, with nics, laborers; in short, 


corrupting its inhabitants, wil justify the adoption their families, 3,000 the whole mass of the 
of measures necessary to repress the evil, but} Merchants, stock- people, exclusive of the 
which, at the same time, may be considered anin- |holders, and other opposite classes, 
vasion of the rights of jurisdiction and territory of | men of property,ex- . 8,000,000 
such nation. It is probable that the establishment | Clusive of the nobi- 

of a depot of foreign articles, on the uninhabited lity, 1,000,000 


shores of the gulf of Mexico, within the territories] Dependent 
of Spain, would become the habitual resort of smug- |0n those clas- 
glers and pirates, from whence a contraband trade | 8€s, and on go- 





of the worst description would be attempted tobe |vernment, _— 1,000,000 

carried on with the United States. The establish- 

ment of two or more military posts on the Sabine, 2,003,000 

and on the Ked River, and the active and vigilant Division of interest. 


exertions of the revenue cutters employed in the Interested in preserving. Interested in acquiring. 
gulf of Mexico, might, in a great degree, repress| The crown andthe he- Manufacturers, mechia- 
the efforts which would be made to introduce, from | reditary nobility, 3,000 nics, laborers; in short, 


such depot, every species of merchandise into the | Land holders, the whole mass of the 
United States, in eyasion of the revenue laws. |farmers, mer- people, exclusive of the 
Should such an establishment be attempted, and no | Chants, master opposite classes, 
‘extraordinary measure of repression be authorized, | manufacturers, 8,000,000 
it. will be indispensably necessary to establish ajand other men —--— 
new collection district, comprebending the rivers, {of property, 1,000,000 

bays, and shores, of the western part of Louisiana, Dependent 


and secure, bya liberal salary, the services ofa man |0n government 
of integrity and enterprize, to superintend and en-|and on these 


force the execution of the revenue laws, within the | classes, 1,000,000 
district. ie er ona 
Iremain, with respect,&c. W.H.CRAWFORD. | 2,903, 600 
The Speaker ofthe house of representatives, | These tables, remarks one of the reviewers, ex’: 


ne Pt re formidable majority as tothe number, in favor of 
ee the lower orders; of those whoare possessed of noth- 

State of England. ing but income, and devoid, in ed of that stake 
A work has been published, the present year, jin the country which renders men averse from revo- 
at Paris and Geneva, eniitled «Lettres de St. |Iutionary change. Wouldit, however, be correct to 
James,” Letters from St. James’. It contains a va- jassume the co-operation of this mighty mass in favor 
riety of remarks on the political situation of Eng- |of the measures of the Radicals? “Far from it, says 
Tand, as affected by the magnitude of her taxation, |the writer; since personal] timidity, religious feel- 
and the distress of her manufacturers. “In no lings, and motives of conscience, would keep back 
country,” says the writer, “is wealth more une- ‘at least half of the number. Still the Radicals, 
qually divided than in Engtand, and in none has | though thus reduced to 4,000,000, would beirresis- 
its tendency to accumulate in afew hands been so \tible, were it practicable to make them act collec- 
fully exemplified. ’’The following table, which he tively; and, even without thus acting, they wou! 
has drawn up, is founded on official returns, made | be extremely formidable if they could be made to 
under the property tax, and the London Reviewers | concur ardently in a favorite object. The Jatter, 
admit, that it represents, “with tolerable accuracy, | however, is very difficult; andthe present watch- 
the relative situation of the inbabitants of Eng- | word, “parliamentary reform,” is too vague in its 
jand, leaving Scotland and Ireland out of the ques- |méaning, and too uncertain in its result, to serve 


| 











tion.” ias the bond ofa popular compact. On the other 
England: total population, 10,000,000. ihand, government and persons of property heve 
Division of land. ithe command of a very efticient military establis!)- 

Possessed of lands, or its Not possessed of land, or'ment, with the power of carrying the yeomanry 
Produce. its produce. |atid volunteers to the number of 200,000 menrwi) 

Land holders and far- Merchants, manufac- | which aids they may easily transpert a prepondc 
mers, 500,000 turers, stockholders, and | rating force to any threatened point, and tiws ob- 


~———— others, whose property tain a superiority which, though not reneral, 
is in money, merchan- | would be decisive of the issue of a conflict. 
dise, &c. 500,000 | National Gaz. 
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CONGRESS. 
SENATE. 
January 19. No subject of importance was acted 


on in the senate to-day—the greater part of the ; 


day being occupied in a continuation of the de- 
pate on the resolutions declaring the old sedition 
Jaw unconstitutional, and for indemnifying its vic- 
tims. sia 

Me. Dickerson delivered a speech of considerable 
length in support of the resolutions. 

Mr, Morril spoke at length against the resolu- 
tions. , 

Mr. Roberts spoke in favor of the resolutions. 

Mr. Dana replied to Mr. R. and others; and 

The senate adjourned. 


’ January 20. Mr. Knight, a senator from Rhode 
Island, inthe place of the late Mr. Burrill, appear- 
ed to-day, was qualified, and took his seat. 

The following message was received from the 
president of the United States, by the hands of his 
private secretary: 

To the senate of the United States: 

In compliance with a resolution of the senate of 
the 4th inst. “requesting the president of the Unit- 
ed States to communicate to the senate any infor- 
mation he may have as to the power or authority 
which belonged to Don John Bonaventure Morales, 
and to the baron Carondolet, to grant and dispose 
of the lands of Spainin Louisiana previously to the 
year 1803,” I transmit a report from the secretary 
of the treasury, submitting a letter of the commis 
sioner of the general land office, with the docu- 
ment to which it refers. JAMES MONROE, 

Washington, Jan. 18, 1821. 


The message and documents were read, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

The senate then resumed the consideration of 
the resolutions declaring the late sedition law un- 
constitutional, and to indemnify those who suffered 
damages under it—the motion of Mr. Walker, of 
Geo. made some days ago, to pestpone the resolu- 
tions indefinitely, being still under consideration. 

Mr. Barbour again addressed the senate in sup- 
port of the resolutions, and in reply to their op- 
ponents. 

Mr. Smith also again spoke in reply to Mr. Bar- 
bour, and others who advocated the resolutions. 

Mr. Macon likewise spoke again in support of 
the resolutions, and in defence of the opinions he 
had previously advanced. 

Mr. Holmes, of Maine, spoke at length against 
postponing the resolutions, though he preferred 
legislating for the particular case of Matthew 
Lyon. 

Mr. Walker, of Georgia, spoke again to vindicate 
his opposition to these resolutions. 

The question was then taken on the indefinite 
postponement of the resolutions, and was decided 


in the affirmative as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Chandler, Dana, Faton, Elliott, Gaillard, Hor- 
sey, Hunter, Johnson, of Lou. Ring, of N. Yor), Lanman, Lioyd, 
Mills, Morril, Noble, Otis, Palmer, Parrott, Pinkney, Smith, Tay- 
lor, Tichenor, Van Dyke, Walker. of Geo. Williams of Tenn.—24. 
* NAYS.—Messrs, Barbour, Brown, Dickerson, Holmes, of Maine, 
Holmes, of Miss. Johnson, of Ken. King, of Alab. Lowrie, Macon, 
Pleasants, Roberts, Ruggles, Sanford, Stokes, Talbot, Thomas, 
Trimble, Walker, of Alab. Williams, of Miss.—19. | 

So the report and resolutions were rejected. 

Mr. Barbour then gave notice that he should on 
“Monday ask leave te bringin a bill for the relief of 
Matthew Lyon; and, then 

The senate adjourned. 

January 22. The senate was occupied almost 
exclusively this day, with the bill for the rebkef of 


the purchasers of the public lands. 


January 23. The bill for the relief of the pur- 
i of the on land was again taken up, and 

2€n, On motion of Mr. Kine, of ye¥ 
ed to lie on the table. ee 


Mr. Sanford rose, and, referring to what ed tak.. 


en place on the petition of the bank of the Unit-— 


ed States, and to the character of a particular do- 
cument, communicated confidentially to the com. 
mittee on finance, and which afterwards became a 
subject of discussion, sto the expediency of print- 
ing it—stated, that the paper in question had been 
sent, with others, to the committee of the other 


that it of course had passed out of his hands, and 
he had. been-unable, at the time, to furnish it to 
the senate; but the president of the bank had, in 
consequence of what had passed on the subject 

transmitted to the senate, through him, a copy of 
the paper referred to, and he now communicated it 
to the senate. 


The paper was received and ordered to lie on. 
the table. 

After some proceedings upon it, the bill to esta- 
blish a uniform system of bankruptcy was made the 
order of the day for Tucsday next. 

Petitions weve received from six of the banks in 
the district praying for renewals of their charters. 


Jamary 24. The senate took up the bill report- 
ed by the committee on the public lands, confirm- 
ing the title of the marquis de Maison Rouge, to 2 
tract of land on the Washita river, in the state of 
Louisiana, granted to him by the Spanish govern- 
ment, on the 20th June, 1797. [The title covers 
a tract of thirty square leagues, and comes before 
congress ior confirmation by petition from Daniel 
W. Coxe, who claims under the title of de Maison 
Rouge, and holds the greater part of the immense 
tract which that title embraces. ] 

The bill was accompanied by a Jong report from 
the committee, setting forth the facts of the case, 
and the principles on which the bill was predicated. 

The bill was, on motion of Mr. King, of Alaba- 
ma, postponed te Friday; and 
The ee 3 took up the bill granting relief 
o purchasers ublic lands prior 
nde: S080. p prior to the Ist of 

A good deal of discussion again took place on 
this bill, principally on amendments offered to it— 
none of which, however, of a material charactér, 
were agreed to. The bill was, after some time 
again laid on the table. : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Friday, Jan. 19. After other busine ss—The foi- 
lowing message was received from the president 
of the United States, by his private secretary. 

To the house of representatives:—In compliance 
with a resolution of the house of representatives, 
“requesting the president of the United States to 
inform the house (if in his opinion proper) whe- 
ther any, and if any, what negociations, since the 
Ist of January, 1816, have been had with the Six 
Nations of Indians, or any portion of them; whe 
the commissioners or agents were; the objects of 
the negociation; the expenses of the same; the 
compensation of each commissioner, secretary, or 
agent, and to whom the moneys were paid,” 1 now 
transmit a report from the secretary of war, coin- 
municating the infoemation desired, . 

JAMES MONROE. 
Washington, January 18, 1821. 


The message was read, and with the documents, 





ordered tm be printed, 


863 


house, to which the subject was also referred, and 
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The speaker laid before the house a letter from 
the secretary of war, transmitting a statement of 
the amount of merchandize on hand atthe different 
Indian trading houses, and imthe hands of the su- 


“perintendent of Indian trade, in Georgetown, at 


cost—prepared in obedience to a resolution of the 
13th instant, 3 


The speaker also laid before the house a. letter} 


from the secretary of the navy, transmitting a state- 
ment of contracts made by -the commissioners of 
the navy during the year 1820. 

These communications and the accompanying 
documents, were ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. . 

Mr. Mood, from the committee on the public 
buildings, to whom was referred a resolution of 
the 19th ult. directing an enquiry into the practica- 
bility of making such alterations in the present 
structure of the hall of the house as shall better 
adapt it to the purposes of a deliberative assembly; 
and if not, whether it be practicable to provide a 
suitable hall in the centre building of the capitol, 
made a report, exhibiting a plan propused by the 
architect, which the committee do not recommend; 
and offering reasons to shew that the hall had, 
since it was first used, improved in the respects 
above referred to; that it would still improve, 
as the walls became drier; and that it might be 
anticipated, by taking measures to prevent noise in 
the gallery, and obtain silence in the hall, it would 
fully answer its intended purpose. The report was 
read and committed. , 

Mr. Mailary, after some remarks, going to shew 
that there was reason to believe there were several 
officers of the army employed in cerjain of-the 
public offices, to whom compensation was paid for 
their clerical services, in addition to their pay: as 
officers, and with the view of obtaining precise in- 
formation on this subject, he submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, Tngt the committee on military affairs 
be instructed to enquire whether anv officers of the 
army of the United States, are employed as clerks 
or in any other capacity, in any of the departments, 
or in the office of the surgeon general or apothe- 
cary general, and whether such officers, ifany, have 
received any other compensation than their pay as 


_ officers; if so, what are theirnames, and what ex- 


tra compensation have they received. 

Mr. Little moved to amend the resolution so as 
to make it a direct call on the secretary of war for 
the information; which motion, after some conver- 
sation between three or four members, was nega- 
tived, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Randolph gave notice that he should on Mon- 
day next call for the consideration of the bill mak- 
ing provision for the family of the late commodore 
Perry. 

The speaker laid before the house a letter from 
the secretary of the navy, transmitting for the use 
of the members, copies of the navy register for tlie 
year. 

Sometime being spent on other business, the 
house resumed the consideration of the bill to re- 
duce the military peace establishment of the Unit- 
ed States. Much debate took place and several 
amendments were proposed, some of which pre- 
vailed, but not materially affecting the general 
principles of the bill. ‘The house adjourned with- 
out coming to any conclusion. 

Saturday, Jan. 20. On motion of Mr. Whitman, 
it was 

Resolved, That the committee on the subject of 
reviving {vr a limited time the currency of foreign 





Semel 


gold coins in the United States, be instructed to 
enquire into the expediency of continuing also, for 
a further limitted time, the currency of French 
crowns and five franc pieces, and also into the ex. 
pediency of increasing the relative value of the 
gold which may hereafter be coined at the mint.of 
the United States. 

A letter was laid before the house from the se. 
cretary of the treasury, transmitting a statement 
shewing the tonnage of vessels of the United States 
which entered from,and cleared for ports in France, 
together with the tonnage of French vessels which 
entered ports of the United States during the 
years 1816, 1817, 1818, and 1819. | 

The house again proceeded to consider the bill 
for reducing the military establishment. Much 
discussion again took place, and an adjournment 
was carried without any important decision being 
had. 

Monday, Jan. 22. Willard Hall, of Del. resigned 
his seat in the house, by a letter addressed to the 
speaker. 

The house resumed the consideration of the bill! 
to reduce the military peace establishment of the 
United States. 

The question having been then stated on order. 
ing the bill, as amended, to be engrossed for a 
third reading — 

Mr. Barbour and Mr. Mercer addressed the house, 
each at great length—the first in favor of the bill, 
the latter against it. 

The question was then taken on ordering the 
bill to be engrossed fora third reading, and decided 
as fo'lows: ; 

YEAS— Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Allen, of Mass. Allen, 
of N. Y. Ailen of. Tenn. Baker, Ball, Barbour, Bayly, Beecher, 
Brown, Bryan, Biffum, Burton, Butler. of N. H. Campbell, Can- 
non, Clay, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts. Crawford, Culpepper, Cushman, 
Dana, Dennison, Earle, Eddy. Edwards, of Con. Edwards, of N. C. 
Eustis, Fay, Fisher, Floyd, Foot, Garnett, Gray, Gross of N. Y. 
Gross, of Pen. Guyon, Hall, of N. Y. Hall, of N. C. Hardin, 
Hendricks, Herrick, HMibsbman, Hill, -Hobert, Hooks, Hostetter, 
Jackson, Johnson, Jones, of Va. Kendall, Kinsey, Kinsley Lathrop, 
Lincoln, Livermore, Maclay, MeCoy, McCreary, McCullough, 
Mallary, Marchand, Meigs, Metcalf, Monell, Montgomery, R. 
Moore, T. L. Moore, Morton, Moseley, Murray, Neale, Nelson, 
of Mass. Patterson, Philson, Plumer, Randolph, Rankin, Rhea, 
Rich, Richards, Riehmond. Ross, Russ, Sawyer, Shaw, Silsbee, 
Sloan, Southard, Stevens, Tarr, Terretl, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trim- 
ble, Tucker, of Va. Tucker of S. C. Tylor, Upham, Van Rensselaer, 
Walker, Warfield, Williams, of Va. Williams, of N. C. Wood—109, 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Archer, of Md. Baldwin, Bloomfield, 
Brevard, Brush, Butler, of Lou. Case, Clark. Crowell, Cuthbert, 
Darlington, Davidson, Dickinson, Ford, Fuller, Gorham, Hemphill, 
Jones, of Tenn. Little, Lowndes, McLane, of Del. McLane, of Ken. 
Mercer, S. Moore. Nelson, of Va. Newton, Parker, of Mass. Par- 
ker, of Va. Pihckney, Ringgold, Robertson, Rogers, Sergeant, 
Simkins, Smith, of \. J. Smith, of Md. A. Smyth, of Va. Smith, 


of N.C. Storrs, Street, Strong, of N. Y. Udree, Wallace, Wendover, 
Whitman—47. 


So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time to-morrow. 

This bill fixes the military peace establishment 
at 6000 non-commissioned officers, musicians and 
privates, with a due proportion of field and com- 
pany ofiicers—-the whole to be commanded by one 
brigadier general, and a large reduction of the stafl 
generally. If it passes the senate, we shall pub- 
lish it at length, as amended; having already giv- 
en the original as reported.] 

Mr. Randolph moved to take up the bill for the 
relief of the family of com. Perry, &c. but the 
house refused to postpone the preceding orders of 
the day. ; 

The speaker laid before the house the following 
report: r 

Treasury Derantment, 19th January, 1821. 
The hon. John W. Taylor, 
Speaker of the house of representatives: 

Sir—In obedience toa resolution of the house 
of representatives, of the 4th inst. instructing the 
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secretary of the treasury to report to the house “a | 
statement of the money in the treasury on the 1st 
of Jan. 1821, together with a statement of the mo- 
ney in the hands of the treasurer, as agent for the 
war and navy departments, on that day,” I have 
the honor to state, that there was in the treasury 
on that day the sum of $1,076,261 18, and in the 
hands of the treasurer, as agent for the war and 
navy departments, the sum of $1,050,578 25, viz: 
for the war department, $251,375 29, and for the 
navy department, $799,004 96. 

Of the sum of $1,076,271 18, in the treasury on 
the Ist of Jan. 1821, §500,000 were paid by the 
bank ofthe U. States, on the 30th Dec. 1620, but 
which were payable on the Ist day of Jan. there- 
after, and were estimated in the receipts into 
the treasury for 1821. If this sum is deducted, 
the amount in the treasury on that day will be 
$576,271 18, If it is considered a part of the re- 
ceipts of 1820, the estimated receipts for 1821, 
will be diminished by that amount. With this ex- 
planation, it will not be material whether it is plac- 
ed to the credit of the one or the other year; the 
general result of the two years will be the same. 

The receipts of the 4th quarter, with the ex- 
ception of payments made at Mobile and New Or- 
leans, in the two last weeks of Dec. 1820, and in 
the whole month at most of the land offices, are as- 
certained to be $4,045,585 99. In the annual re- 
port, the receipts of the 4th quarter were estimat- 
ed at $3,430,000; the actual receipts, therefore, 
exceed those that were estimated, by $615,585 99, 
and by $115,585 99, ifthe payment made by the 
bank on the 30th Dec. be deducted from the re- 
ceipts of 1820. 

Ifthe sum of $615,585 99 be added to the sum 
of $5,417,830 83, which was stated in my letter of 
the 21st Dec. 1820, to be the aggregate means for 
the 4th quarter of that year, the amount at the dis- 
position. of the treasury, in that quarter, will be 
augmented to $6,035,416 82. 

It is ascertained that the payments from the trea- 
sury, during that quarter, have amounted to 
$4,957,145 24, which, being deducted from the es- 
timated means of that quarter, will leave in the 
treasury, as already stated, on the Ist day of Jan, 
1821, the sum of $1,076,271 18.—But, if the $500- 
000 paid by the bank, be deducted from the re- 
ceipts of 1820, the balance in the treasury, on the 
Ist day of Jan. 1821, will be, as has already been 
stated, $576,271 18. 

The demands upon the treasury during the year 
1820, in order to complete the service of that year 
and to effect the objects for which the several ap- 
propriations were made, and which are not includ- 
edin the foregoing sum of $4,957,145 24, amounts 
to $4,707,987 96, viz:—— 

Civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous, (being the 
difference between the sum of $1,407,213 56, esti- 
mated to be paid in the 4th quarter, and the sum 
actually paid, ) $855,905 20 
Public debt 2,076,918 15 
War department 665,164 61 
Navy department 1,110,000 00 

Which leaves an access of demand beyond the 
money in the treasury of $3,631,716 78, and of 
$4,131,716 78, it the payment made by the bank 
be deducted from the payments into the treasury in 
the year 1520. 

it may be proper to observe, that, if the sum of 
$2,076,918 15, of the Louisiana stock, has not been 
pressed for payment, it has been the result of for- 
bearance on the part of the holders of that stock, 


én 


such forbearance will not operate to their injury. 
The other demands upon the treasury, which were 
estimated as a charge upon it in the fourth quarter 
of the year 1820, and which are not embraced in 
the estimates of the expenditure for-1821,and which 
constitute a part of the deficit above stated, will, it 
is presumed, be demanded of the treasury. 

It will be perceived that the sums in the hands 
of the treasurer, as agent of the war and navy de- 
partments, exceed the estimate of them, annexed 
to the estimates of the service of the year 1821,-~ 
These monies are drawn from the agent, as the de- 
mands upon the respective departments are pre- 
sented, or requisitions from the disbursing officers 
of those departments are received. The amount 
drawn from the agent depends therefore upon con- 
tingencies over which the heads of those depart- 
ments have no controul, and may exceed or fall 
short of any estimate made by them for any definite 
period of time. : 

It may be proper also to state, that in contempla- 
tion of law, money is not considered to be in the 
treasury until a warrant isissued by the secretary 
and receipted by the treasurer, for the sums paid 
by the receiving officers into bank; but for the 
practical purposes of the treasury, all sums paid in- 
to bank to the credit of the treasurer, are consider. 
ed by him to be in the treasury. Generally, the 
warrants covering the money received on account 
of the government are issued quarterly for all sums 
received during the quarter. These warrants are 
usually issued about two months after the expira- 
tion of the quarter; as the payments made into the 
banks which are the depositories of the public mo- 
ney, are not ascertained sooner.” : 

The statements which accompany this letter are 
explanatory of the views which it presents or af- 
ford information connected with them, which it is 
presumed may be useful. | 

I remain with respect, your most ob’dt. servant, 

WM. H. CRAWFORD. 

The report was read, and with the documents re- 
ferred to the committee of ways and means. 

And the house adjourned. 

Luesday, Jan. 23 —Mr. Mercer, from the com- 
mittee on the districtof Columbia, delivered in the 
following report: : 

The committee on \the district of Cohimbia, to 
whom was referred a resolution of the house of re- 
presentatives, instructing them “to inquire into the 
expediency of providing by law, to secure to me- 
chanics and others payment for their labor and ma- 
terials, in erecting any house or other building 
within the district of Columbia, by giving them 
alien thereon,” have had the same under conside- 
ration, and respectfully report: That under the ex- 
isting laws of the United States, within the district 
of Columbia, a security, analogous to that contem- 
plated by the resolution, may be provided by spe- 
cial contract, in every case wherein any house or 
building is about to be erected, against any loss 
which any mechanic or merchant, contributing la- 
bor or materials towards the erection thereof, might 
sustain from the failure of the proprietor to pay 
voluntarily therefor. Whether for this, or any other 
reason, existing in the institutions or state of soci- 
ety, of the District of Columbia, no.complaint to 
congress, by petition or otherwise, has ever been 
made by any of the inhabitants of the district, of any 
defect of their present laws in relation to the object 
for which the resolution of the house of represen- 
tatives suggests a provision. The committee there- 
fore recommend to the house of representatives 





and of confidence in the faith of the nation, that 





the adoption of the following resoltition: Resolved, 
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that it is inexpedient to make by law the provision 


suggested by the aforesaid resolution,: 

‘yy he report was read and agreed to. in 

Mr. Siwth, of Md. moved the following joint re- 
solution: 

Resvived, by the senate and house of representatives 
of the Uniled States of America, in congress assem- 
died, That the recruiting service for the army be 
suspended for and during the present year, and un- 
tii the end of the next session of congress. 

The résolution was twice read, and ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. __ 

Aiter various proceedings not important to de- 
tail at present—the engrossed bill for the reduc- 
tion of the military peace establishment was read 
the third time, and after several speeches pro and 
con, passed 109 to 48, and sent to the senate for 
concurrence. | : 

The engossed bill to coritinue in force the act 
to provide for soldiers disabled by known wounds 
in the revolutionary war, was read a third time, 
passed, and returned to the senate. 

‘The house then resoived itself into a committee 
of the whele, Mr. Foot in the chair, on the bill re- 
ported at the last session of congress, for the relief 
of the family of the late Oliver Hazard Perry, and 
to provide for the education of his children at the 

ublic expense. 

The bill having been read through— _ 

On motion of Mr. éandolph, who declined occu- 
pying the time of the house by speaking on the 
subject, the blanks in the bill were filled, so as to 
make the proposed allowance to be 330 dollars 
per annum for the mother of the late commodore 
Perry, 400 dollars for his widow (during life or till 
intermarriage,) and 150 dollars for each of the 
children until they arrive at twenty-one years of 
age. The whole amount proposed to be annually 
appropriated being 1,330 dollars, the estimated 
amount of half the pay which commodore Perry, 
whilst iiving, would have enjoyed whilst on sepa- 

te command. : 

m Sundry amendments being proposed, &e. the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
with the exception of the provision made for tie 
mother of the deceased. Yeas 76, nays 62. The bill 
was passeé 73 to 63, next day. ] | 

The speaker Jaid before the house a letter from 
the secretary of the treasury transmitting two state- 
ments of goods, wares and merchandize imported 
in American and foreign vessels; together with an 
aggregate view of both from the 1st October, 1818, 
to the 30th September, 1819, rendered in obe- 
dience to a resolution of the house of representa- 
tives of 29th May, 1798. 

The letter was read, and with the documents, or- 
dered tolie on the table. 

Mr. Eustis gave notice that he should, on to-mor- 
row, call for the consideration of the resolution, 
submitted by him, proposing the conditional ad- 
mission of Missouri into the union. 

And the house adjourned. 

Wednesday, Jun. 24. The house on motion of Mr. 
Eustis, resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole, Mr. Hackley being called to the chair, and 

proceeded to the consideration of the following re- 
solution: 

I2esolved by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of Amevicain congress assembled, 
and itis hereby declared, that on the day — 
next ensuing, the state of Missouri shail be admit- 
ted into the union upon an equal footing with the 
original states, in all respects whatsoever: Pro- 
vided, That so nruch of the 26th section of the sd 








ce} 


article in the constitution of said state, presenteg 
to congtess at the present session, as makes it the 
duty of the legislature to pass such laws as shall be 
necessary ‘to prevent free negroey and mulattoes 
from coming to, and settling in, this state, unde 
any pretext whatsoever,” shall on or before that’ 
day, have been expunged therefrom. 

| The resolution having been read— 

Mr. Eustis stated the objects of the resolution, 
After other proceedings, a motion to agree to thé 
resolution was rejected by a large majority. The 
committee reported the decision to the house, and 
the resolution was rejected by yeas and nays—yeas 
only six: Messrs. Baldwin, Eustis, Hill, Little, 
Smith, of Md. and Stevens. 

After a pause— 

Mr. Clay rose and gave notice that if no other 
gentleman made any motion on the subject, he 
should, on the day after to-morrow, move to go in- 
to committee of the whole on the state of the union, | 
to take into consideration the resolution of the senate 
on the subject of Missouri. 

TAURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

In the senate. There was a considerable appear- 
ance of business in the senate this day, but nothing 
important decided on. 

House of representatives. Mr. Anderson, fromthe 
committee on public lands, made a report unfavora- 
ble to the memorial of the general assembly of 
Missouri, respecting pre-emption rights; which was 
read and concurred in. 

Mr. Floyd, from a select committee which was in- 
structed to enquire into the situation of the settle- 
ments on the Pacific ocean, and the expediency of 
occupying the Columbia river, delivered in a re- 
port, accompanied by a bill, to authorize the ec- 
cupation of the Columbia river, and to regulate 
the intercourse with the Indian tribes within the 
United States, and territories thereof. 

The bill was twice read and committed. 

Several bills were read a third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of N. C. the house pre- 
ceeded to the coneideration of the resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the constitution of the U. 
States, so as to establish an uniform mode of elect- 
ing, by districts, electors of president and vice 
president of the United States, and representatives 
in congress. 

And the question having been stated on the pas- 
sagejof said resolution, this being its final reading 
in the house- 

A number of gentlemen spoke in favor and against 
the measure—finally, the yeas and nays being res 
quired, were 92 for, 56 against it. And, as twothirds 
of the members did not vote in favor of the resolu. 
tiou, it was rejected! 
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CHRONICLE. 

The mail, from Albany to New-York, shortly after 
leaving the former office, on the 21st ult. was sunk 
in the Hudson river by the breaking-in of the ice; 
in 15 feet water, and with much difficulty recover- 
ed—entire, however, but much injured. The Iet- 
ters were to be immediately dried and re-mailed; 
but the newspapers are described as being in such 
a state that it would be impossible to re-mail them 
correctly. The stage and baggage were afterwards 
recovered, but three of the horses were drowned. 

Died, at Long Pond New Jersey, Nicholas Teach: 
man, aged 100 years and 5 months—one of the first 
settlers of the state. a 
, at Pittsburg, on the 23d ult, gen. Adam Tai 
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3 member of congress from Pennsylvania. He was 
a uative of Maryland, and joined the army as an 
orderly sergeant of a rifle corps in 1775—was in 


many of the most severe battles, &c. and at. the 
close: of the war, having been promoted several 


times, received the brevet of lieut. colonel. He 
was interred with military honors. fe 
——, onthe 26th ult. at Hampton, Va. maj. 


James Baytep, late sergeant at arms to the senate of 


Virginia, in the 77th year of his age—a gallant sol- 
dier of the revolution. 

The 8th of January, the anniversary of the battle 
of New Orleans, was celebrated at several places 
by private parties, and honored in some with pub- 
lic ceremonies. A party in New York supped to- 


gether, and, among others, drauk the following 


toasts. 


The day we celebrate—Whenever the trumpet 
of war may be sounded in our ears, may the Ken- 


¢uckian rifle be found in our hands. 


The treaty of Ghent, signedthe 24th of Decem- 


ber, 1814; ratified by Jackson, the 8th Jan. 1815, 
Volunteers. Americans, able to endure every 


hardship but that of despotism.—— Equality—tords 


elevated into men. 
can be legal, let the rule then be “live free or die.” 
——George the 4th—a million for a pair of horns. 

Rarity.—Was killed in Westfield, on Saturday 
the 23d ult. by Badgley Anderson and William 
Mills, a wild cat, measuring 3 feet 8 inches in 





in which the wolf istaken. In one county, the 
Tuscaloosa Republican says, more scalps have been 
ytaken than the whale taxes of the county will pay for? 
So that wolf-catching is the best business followed 
there. ‘fhe Republican suggests the propriety of 
paying the members of the legislature in scalps at 
five dollars a piece, until they repeal or modify the 
law. Not a bad notion. | 
Corsicaurum,-- A new mineral earth has lately 
been found in Corsica, thought to be impregnated 
with particles of gold. By chemical operation, 
vases have been made f it for table services, and it 
is found to vie in color and lustre with the finest 
vermillion. The name of Corsicaurum has been 
given to it; it has the property of not discoloring 
white stuffs, which is not always the case with gold, 
the most purified and refined. - : 
Deaf and Dumb.—A Paris paper, the “Constitu- 
tionel,’”’ contains the following remarkable article: 
“The Journal, the Narrator of the Meuse, relates 
a circumstance highly important for humanity; it 
states that a young physician has just discovered a 
method of restoring both hearing and speech to 
the deaf and dumb, and had tried it with full 


Liberty—no transfer of it | success upon two individuals of this description. 


The editor adds, that the two youths who had just 
experienced the efficacy of the operation have a 
fMmer sense of hearing than persons in general.” 
Antiquities.—The following extraordinary facts 
are said to be stated in a letter received at Balti- 


length, and 1 foot 8 1-2 inches in height, and| more, from St. Clairsville, O. dated 12th mo. 19th, 


weighing 11 1-2lbs.— Elizabeth Town N. J. Journal. 
A cat fish, weighing ninety pounds, was lately 
caught in the Ohio, at Shawnee-town. 


1820, 


«Another curiosity has lately been discovered 
about 15 miles Nv W. of this town, which is yet 


A Boston paper says—“There is a farm in Quin- | not finally explored, so that we cannot tell what 


cy, about eight miles from Boston, which has been 
owned by the same family for 172 years, and is now 
in possession of the 7th generation. 


treasure is there. It consists of two parallel walls 
of regular mason work, about three feet apart at 
bottom, and closing, as they rise, until they come 


In Plymouth county, a part ofthe land belonging |together to form an arch, 11 feet high. These 


to the first governor, Bradford, has always been in 
the family, and is now owned by a descendant of 
the sixth generation. The same is true with regard 


to the farm of gov. Winslow, except that the son of 


the sixth generation has lately deceased. Itis also 
afact, that land owned by Thomas of Marshfield, 
and Warren of Plymouth, (who were among the 
first settlers), is still in those respective families; 
and a great part of the farm purchased and occupi- 
ed by John Aiden, the vigorous youth who first 
stepped on the Plymouth rock, is also now owned 
and occupied by a descendant ofthe seventh gene- 
ration. 

Silver mines. The idea of the existence Of a sil- 
ver mine, near Zanesville, Ohio, after an expense 
of about 10,000 dollars in sinking a shaft, &c. has 
been abandoned, though the workmen arrived at 
the very spot from which the ore was said to have 
been drawn. Some honest people have been sadly 
gulled inthis business. A company in New York 


have commenced working at an o!d mine, near’ 


Mount Pleasant, which, before the revolution, is 


walls begin near the foot of a hill, and run in a 
straight direction, rising with the hill, and about 
4 or 5 feet under the surface—the earth completely 
levelled, &c. over them—and the largest timber 
growing thereon. A large tree blowing up caused 
the discovery. <A gas issues out at the holes that 
have been dug down, in tracing the direction of 
the walls up the hill, particulariy at the last one, 
200 feet from the point of origin. This gas de- 
posites 2 complete carbonate of lime or marble, on 
the walls, &c. in pieces as large as a half bushel. 
I have seen of it. No person of any chemical 
knowledge his yet visited it-—but intend to as soon 
as it is sufficient!y opened to go in, &c. which will 
be soon. Wealittle think it isa secret passage to 
a lead mine.” 

Massachusells state prison.—The following is the 
state of this institution for the last year, according 
to the official statement just published: 

“Of the whole number now in prison, 44 males 
and 1 female are for life—41 maics, 6 females are 
blacks cr colored+-49 white foreigners;—64 for 


ant 


said to have yielded a profitable quantity of silver |second time—10 a third time, 5 a fourth time and 


ore. They have cleared the shafts of water, and 
are now prepared to judge ef the prospects before 
them—but as yet they had not found any of the 
precious treasure. 

_ To make some amends for the disappointments 
in mining, we have many counterfeit dollars and 
halfdollars in circulation. The dollars are in imi- 


1 a fifth time. 1 black female for the third time, and 
1 for the second time. ‘There never has beena 
white femate confined there a second time,”” 

The expenses of the prison, during the year end- 
ing Sept. 30th, have been $47,070, and the receipts 
$38,625—leaving a balance of $8,345. The actual 
expense of the prison, however, has been, ac- 


tation of those of Ferdinand VII. 1817—the half ‘cording to the statement of the account current, 


collars, of our own coin. 

Wolf sealps.—In Alabama five dollars premium 
4re allowed for the scalp of every wolf taken and 
Cestroyed, tobe paid out of the tax of the eounty 


$3,858. 

“Under the head of provision is charged every 
thing provided for and consumed by the keeper’ 
family, officers and watchmen, as well as convicts. 
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The directors, physican, chaplain and warden, are 
paid at the treasurer’s office, and not brought into 
the above account,’but the amount, viz. $2,900 
should be added to the balance against the prison, 
making $6,758 31, expenses for the past year; and 
this amount will give the whole cost of the mainte- 
nance of the establishment for said year, including 
every kind of expense whatever, and also allowing 
tor $1046 passed as bad debts, a part of which may 
be recovered. 

«There has been a loss of labor during the year, 
by patients in hospital, 7,560; by invalids unable to 
perform a full day’s labor, 5,455; by confinement 
in solitary by sentence of court, 779; by confine- 
ment for misdemeanors in prison, 1908—making 
15,702 days lost labor, which at 40 cents per day, 
would have produced $6,630. 

« Crimes.—For stealing, shep lifting and receiving 
stolen goods, 244: counterfeiting and attempting to 
pass the same 16: burglary 19: forgery;5: robbery 3: 
arson 5: assault 2: attempt at rape 4: adultery and 
lascivious communication 3: attempt to murder 1: 
conspiracy 2: manslaughter 1: beastiality 1: fraud 3: 
maiming cattle 1. Total 308.” 

Savannah. Recapitulation of deaths in Savan- 
nah for the months of July, August, September, 
October and November last: 


«In July—Georgians 5 
From otherstates 22 
Foreigners 25 
Unknown 1—53 

“In Aug.—Georgians 26 
From other states AS 
Foreigners , AS 
Unknown §-119 

“In Sept.—Georgians 45 

mae From other states 77 
Foreigners 99 

Unknown 15-232 
“Jn Oct.—CGeorgians 3 
From other states 78 
Foreigners 94, 

Unknown 13-228 

“In Nov.—Georgians 19 
From other states 15 
Foreigners 28 
Unknown 1—65 

Total 695 


South Carolina. The legislature of this state has 
assed a law to authorize the issue of asix percent. 
stock tothe amount of 800,000 dollars, **to carry on 
the public works, and facilitate the operations of 
the bank.” 

Ilinois. We learn that the English settlement in 
this state is very prosperous, and the people begin 
tofeel*comfortable.” It has also beenvery healthy: 
of a population of about 700 persons, only one has 
been lost by sickness in the last twelve months. 
‘They havea library, and much attention appears to 
be paid to the cultivation of the mind as well as of 
the soil, and we wish to these useful strangers every 
happiness which reasonable men can desire. 

The state, generally, is receiving a great acces- 
ssion of inhabitants, and its improvement in other 
respects is very rapid. toa fe 

Boston, Jan. 2,—The collector of this district re- 
ceived a letter yesterday from*an unknown per- 


son, who signs himself Justice, inclosing the sum of 


$205 76—with a request to have it placed to the 
credit of the United States for duties. 
Which was accordingly done. 





Harrisburg, Pa, Onthe 13th ult. a letter wag 
received by the senate and by the house of repre. 
sentatives of this state, from the executors of the 
late captain Gustavus Conyngham, presenting to the 
legislature, to be deposited in their library, the 
first American flag that was raised jn the British 
channel, of which the following is a copy: 


To the honorable the speaker of the senate and house 
of representatives: 

Sin—The executors of capt. Gustavus Conyng. 
ham present to the senate and house of represen. 
tatives, to be deposited in the state library, the first 
flag of the United States of America that was rais. 
ed in the British channel. It was made under the 
direction of Dr. Benjamin Franklin for the govern. 
ment vessel Surprise, commanded by captain Gus. 
tavus Conyngham, in the year 1776, 

The bill for reducing the salaries of the govern. 
or, secretary of the commonwealth, the members 
of assembly, and other officers connected with go. 
vernment, has passed both houses of the legisla. 
ture of Pennsylyania. 

New York, Dec. 9.—We were among a number 
who yesterday went on board the British schooner 
Parker, captain Dunn, from Jamaica, to see the 
sword of a sword fish. This sword appears about 
nine inches clear of the ceiling of the vessel, in 
the bilge, having penetrated through a four inch 
plank and sheathing, passing between the timbers 
anc through the ceiling. Had it gone two inehes 
farther, it would have penetrated a hogshead of 
rum. We understand Mr. Scudder, of the museum, 
is to be at the expense of cutting the plank and 
ceiling through which the sword passes, for the 
purpose of exhibiting the whele, as a proof of the 
wonderful .and almost incredible power of the 
sword fish. It is probable the fish was attached to 
the vessel for several days, which protracted her 
passage to 38 days from Falmouth. 


Georgetown, Col. The spirited citizens of this 
town have expencaed large sums of money to im- 
prove the navigation, and we are pleased to learn 
that they have succeeded. There is now a depth 
of water sufficient for ships laden with 6 or 700 
hhds of tobacco. 

The commerce of this interesting place seems 
to be rapidly increasing—as appears by the follow- 
ing statements— 

Vessels entered at the port of Georgetown, D 
C. from foreign ports. 


Tonnage. 
1817 . . ; . 2924 
1818 . ; 2785 
1819 . ; : - 3515 
1820 ° ; 4306 


Vessels which had departed for foreign ports, and 
value of exports. 
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1817 | —— 1 12 1367 | $102,636 45 
1818 1 5 8 1685 99,053 76 
1819 | —— 5 11 1845 89,646 30 
1820 |. 8 13 9 | 5937 | 586,892 85 





‘The coasting trade, it 1s stated, has also propor- 
tionably increased—all which, at a time like this, 
must manifest the peculiar local advantages of 
Georgetown. 

The preceding facts are derived from a late com 
municauion of the mayor, major Peter. 
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